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ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES ON GENESIS B 

The vexed question as to the originality of the Genesis B 
poet may fairly be considered as reopened since Professor Robin- 
son's Note on the Sources of the Old Saxon Genesis. 1 The pre- 
sumption is now in favor of some apocryphal source for the 
highly unusual account of the temptation given in this docu- 
ment. But the present paper does not aspire to the honors of 
Quellenforschung; its purpose is to cite from the commentators 
some bits of material which are more or less parallel to the 
striking differences appearing in the B fragment, and to hazard 
some suggestions about the method and purpose of the Old 
Saxon poet. 

At the beginning of Genesis B we notice that the poet evi- 
dently began with the story of creation, and then went back to 
tell of the fall of the angels. In Genesis A, on the other hand, 
the poet began with the creation, rebellion, and fall of the 
angels (11. 1-91), and then proceeded as in the opening chapters 
of the Book of Genesis. The creation of man is a consequence 
of the fall of the angels (11. 86-102). The Genesis B poet also 
held this doctrine (11. 365-66; 395-97; 422-23), but that did 
not keep him from putting the story of the fall of the angels 
after the creation of the world and immediately before the temp- 
tation. Therefore the interpolator of Genesis B was obliged 
to make a composite in which the story of the rebellious angels 
appears twice. Gotzinger had noticed this, and Sievers later 
used it to enforce his classic argument. 2 Wulker's rejoinder 
that Milton also told the story of the rebellious angels twice 3 
was not to the point, for the account in Paradise Lost, Book 
VI, is very brief, and Raphael does not repeat at any length 
the narrative of Book I. This difference between A and B is 
one illustration of the general difference between the two poets 
as to interest and purpose. The A poet follows the method of 
the chronicle; the B poet wants to tell the story of the tempta- 
tion by centering the interest on the motives and activities of 
the tempter. After he has shown Adam and Eve established in 
Paradise, therefore, he takes up the other thread of his story, 

1 Modern Philology, IV: 389 ff. 

1 Der Heliand und die angelsilchsische Genesis (Halle, 1875), p. 7. 
* Grundriss zur Geschichte der angelsachsiscken Literatur (Leipzig, 1885), 
p. 127. 

28 



Illustrative Notes on Genesis B 29 

and carries on the narrative without a break till the two threads 
come together. It must be said, I think, that this method has 
advantages which Milton's plan in Paradise Lost loses. Milton, 
it will be remembered, has drawn the reader's attention from 
Satan by the time he reaches the crisis of his story in Book IX. 
The encounter of Eve and the serpent is far removed from the 
earlier account of the rebel angels; the character of Satan has 
changed, as the critics have pointed out, and we lose, to a large 
extent, the dramatic contrast that should come from the irrup- 
tion of the devil into Paradise. 

LI. 235-45. Apparently the B poet does not dwell at 
length on the delights of Paradise. We are not absolutely cer- 
tain of this, for we have no means of knowing what came just 
before our fragment. But even if we had the account of the 
planting of Paradise we should probably find little to remind us 
of the idyllic descriptions in the Guthlac (B) 795-816, or in the 
Phoenix. The B poet expands at great length for psycho- 
logical purposes, but he is not interested in the merely visual 
and picturesque. 

L. 307. The rebel angels fell for three days and nights. 
I have not seen this datum elsewhere, but it is more likely to 
be tradition than sheer invention, just as Milton's "Nine days 
they fell" derives from the fall of the Titans in Hesiod. 4 All I 
can say of the Anglo-Saxon poet's three days is that the detail 
fits fairly well with the two following traditions. Satan fell, 
according to one account, on the second day of the creative 
week. This is given as a Hebrew tradition in Petrus Comestor's 
Historic Scholasticaf whence the Middle English Genesis and 
Exodus has it: 

He was mad on J>e sunedai 

He fel out on J>e munendai.* 

Again, Adam fell on the day he was created, that is, the sixth 
day. 7 These traditions put together give an interval of three 
days. 

1 Paradise Lost, I, SO-53; VI, 871. Cf. edition by A. W. Verity (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), p. 371. 

6 Migne, 198: 1058-59. 

•LI. 71-72. 

'Bede, Hexaemeron I ad Gen. 3; Migne, 91: 210. Bede, however, says 
that the angels were created on the first day of the week (Quaesliones super 
Genesin; Migne, 93: 243 S.)> and also that they fell on that day (Migne, 93: 
247 ff). 
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LI. 371 f. Satan is bound, and cannot escape from his 
prison. Abbetmeyer thinks the fetters are "from the de- 
scensus literature."* The binding of Satan occurred in connec- 
tion with the harrowing of hell,' and was then, in this version, 
transferred to the original fall of the angels. This feature of 
the Genesis narrative is closely connected with another, the 
temptation of Eve by an emissary of Satan, instead of by 
Satan himself. Satan sends an emissary because he is bound. 
He is still the leader of the fallen angels, but he has to call for 
a volunteer to overthrow mankind. Sandras compared this 
tradition of temptation by an envoy with the reference in the 
Book of Enoch to Gadrel as the angel who tempted Eve. 10 In 
the Genesis B, then, these elements, probably deriving from 
different sources, are combined in a closely knit narrative. 

Abbetmeyer classifies the accounts of the fall of the angels 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry into two groups: (1) the "Epical Group"; 
(2) the "Semi-dramatic Group, or Plaints of Lucifer." 11 In his 
remark about the fetters he seems to imply that there may be 
some interaction between the two traditions. A later state- 
ment of his puts the influence of the Plaints on the Genesis 
somewhat differently: "The idea of the fettered devil in 
Genesis B probably arose independently of the Plaints; but 
the short narrative of the fall of the angels, Genesis 736-750, 
seems to show their influence."" The question of this rela- 
tionship naturally arises in connection with the speech of Satan 
to his thanes. Have we here a version of the episode known as 
the "infernal council," which has had a long career in European 
literature? Professor Olin H. Moore traces a tradition of the 
infernal council from the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus 
through Robert de Boron's Merlin, Boccaccio's Filocolo, Vida's 
Christiad, Sannazaro's De Partu Virginis, Tasso's Gerusalemme 
Liberata, and Milton's Paradise Lost. 13 But in this series only 
Milton associates the council with the fall of man. The others 

* Old English Poetical Motives Derived from the Doctrine of Sin (Minneapolis, 
1903), p. 10. 

• Gospel of Nicodemus, Ch. VIII. 

10 De carminibus Anglo-Saxonicis Casdmoni adjudicatis disquisitio (Paris, 
1859), p. 67. 

u Op. cit, p. 16. 

"Ibid., p. 19. 

'» Modern Philology, XVI: 169 ff. 
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connect it with some later crisis in the affairs of men. To Mr. 
Moore's list, for example, might be added Fhineas Fletcher's 
Ap6llyonists, u in which Satan and his peers evolve the Gun- 
powder Plot. It is possible, however, that a tradition connect- 
ing the council with the fall of man might be traced. The idea 
evidently had wide currency in the seventeenth century. Thus 
in the Sarcotis of Masenius, Satan, alias Antitheus, makes a 
speech to his fellows describing their wretched state, and urging 
them to action. Jealousy of man is emphasized, and Satan 
finally selects himself for the enterprise of temptation. 15 In 
Vondel's Lucifer there is an infernal council after the defeat of 
the rebel angels. 18 Here Satan does not describe at length the 
present sufferings of his crew, but goes directly to the point and 
proposes revenge. He does not talk about a volunteer, or make 
the appeal for a messenger, but finally — 

Even thus spake Lucifer, and then he sent 
Prince Belial down, that he forthwith might cause 
Mankind to fall. 17 

It seems probable that there are other examples of a council 
of devils connected with the fall of man, between the Anglo- 
Saxon Genesis and Milton. It is just possible that the tradi- 
tion represented in the Gospel of Nicodemus is responsible for 
both the Anglo-Saxon and the seventeenth century councils, 
that at an early date it was transferred from the harrowing of 
hell to the original fall by some kind of action from the "Plaint" 
tradition on the "Epical" tradition, and that, in the course of 
literary history, it was a second time transferred to the fall of 
man by the steps described in Mr. Moore's article. 

Of the infernal council I have found no trace in the commen- 
tators. There is a soliloquy of Satan, however, in Ambrose's De 
Paradiso Liber Unus, which may be worth quoting, since any- 
thing approaching the dramatic is a rare thing in the com- 
mentaries. "Considerabat enim diabolus quod ipse qui fuisset 
superioris naturae, in haec saecularia et mundana deciderat; 

" Canto I, 17 ft. 

" Sarcotis (Paris, 1771), p. 98 ff. Original edition 1650. Quoted in William 
Lauder, Essay on Milton's Use and Imitation of the Ancients in Paradise Lost 
(London, 1750), pp. 34-35. 

» Trans. L. C. Van Noppen (New York, 1898), p. 424. 

»' Ibid., p. 427. 
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homo autem inferioris naturae sperabat aeterna. Hoc est ergo 
quod invidet dicens: Iste inferior adipiscitur quod ego servare 
non potui? Iste de terris migrabit ad coelum, cum ego de coelo 
lapsus in terra sim? Multas vias habeo quibus hominem de- 
cipere possim. De limo factus est, terra ei mater est, corrupta- 
bilis involutus est," etc. 18 The wording here is pretty close to 
the following lines of the Genesis: 

paet me is sorga maest, 

paet Adam sceal, }>e waes of eorSan geworht, 

minne stronglican stol behealdan, 

wesan him on wynne, and we Jris wite {>olien, 

hearm on Jrisse helle." 

Avitus has a speech of Satan after the fall, which is a plaint 
for a few lines, but for the most part an outline of policy. 40 
There is a similar speech, or rather meditation in direct dis- 
course, in the Middle English Genesis and Exodus, in which 
envy and policy appear rather than the plaint. 81 Fritzsche sug- 
gested that Avitus possibly influenced the part of the poem 
in which this meditation occurs. 2 * 

LI. 460 ff. The description of the two trees in the garden 
is strikingly unorthodox. The poet tells first of the tree of life, 
beautiful and excellent; he who ate of this tree would never 
experience evil, and would live forever, enjoying the favor of 
God. But there was also the tree of death, black and gloomy; 
whoever ate of the fruit of this tree would know both evil and 
good, would henceforth live a sorrowful and laborious life, and 
would finally be overcome by old age and death. We see that 
here the tree of life (Genesis, ii: 9; iii: 22) is brought into direct 
contrast with the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. This 
antithesis is not biblical. The poet almost writes as if the 
choice offered to man were between the fruit of the tree of life 
and the fruit of the tree of death. But the most striking thing 
in the passage is the description of the tree of death as "eallenga 
sweart, dim and pystre." 23 This directly contradicts Genesis 
iii: 6: " . . The woman saw that the tree was good for food, 

" Migne 14: 301. 

18 LI. 364-68. 

M De Original* Peccato, U. 89-116. 

»L1. 295-318. 

*Anglio,V: 49. 

"LI 477-78. 
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and that it was a delight to the eyes, and that the tree was 
to be desired to make one wise." Moreover, the commentators 
were at some pains to explain that the tree was not intrinsically 
evil, that it was good, like everything else created by God, and 
could be called the tree of the knowledge of evil as well as good 
only because of the possibility of transgression which it offered. 24 
This was the orthodox doctrine on the subject. Bede thus 
stated it: "Lignum etiam scientiae boni et mali, non est dubi- 
tandum quod esset lignum visibile, in quo utique non suspicor 
aliquid noxium inesse, cum fecerit Deus omnia bona valde; 
sed malum est homini transgressione praecepti." 26 Accordingly, 
in Christ and Satan the tree is called holy and its fruit beauti- 
ful— 

on J?am halgan treo 
beorhte blaeda. 28 

A. R. Skemp notes the contrast of the two trees in Genesis B 
as an example of the universal association of brightness with 
goodness, and of darkness with evil. 26 * But a poet writing under 
orthodox influences might avoid such a contrast. 

On the other hand, there was also a tendency to denounce 
the tree that brought death into the world. In the Genesis 
poem attributed to Juvencus, the dual nature of the fruit of 
the tree is thus described: 

Gignitur haec inter pomis Ietalibus arbos, 
Conjunctum generans vitae, mortisque saporem." 

Guibert said: "Lignum est cujus robur stoliditas, fructus in- 
fectio, et umbra caecitas." 28 A favorite subject in early Chris- 
tian literature was the contrast between Adam's tree and Christ's 
tree, 29 called respectively the tree of death and the tree of life; 

44 So Augustine, De Gettesi ad Litteram, Migne 34: 377; Chrysostom, Pat- 
rologia Graeca, 53: 132-33; Isidore, In Genesin, Migne 83: 216; Remigius 
Antissiodorensis, Exegetica, Migne 131: 61, etc. 

a In Pentateuchum Commentarii, Migne 91: 207. 

* LI. 417-18. So 1.484. 

*" The Transformation of Scriptural Story, Motive, and Conception in Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. Modern Philology, IV: 423, especially p. 445. 

"Migne 19: 347. Also 2: 1099, Incerli Auctoris Genesis. 

M M or alia in Genesin, Migne 156: 64. 

'• Cf. Sophus Bugge, Studien iiber die EntstehungdernordischenGotter- und 
Heldensagen, trans. Oscar Brenner (Munich, 1881-89), p. 476. Also Abbet- 
meyer, op. cit., p. 22. 
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and this helped to point the contrast between the two trees in 
the garden, as appears in the following passage in Ambrose: 
"Paradisum nobis Crux reddidit Christi. Hoc est lignum quod 
Adae Dominus demonstravit, dicens de ligno vitae, quod esset 
in medio paradisi, edendum: de ligno autem scientiae boni et 
mali, non edendum." 30 Here the antithesis between the tree 
of knowledge and the cross is definitely transferred to the two 
trees in the garden. In Alcuin the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge is intrinsically bad, and the antithesis appears: "Cur 
[enim] in paradiso lignum vitae et lignum scientiae boni et mali 
creatum est? — Resp. Ut per illud potuisset homo immortalis 
esse, per hoc vero mor talis; ligno vitae quasi medicina, ut in- 
corruptabilis esset, utebatur; ligno autem scientiae boni et mali, 
quasi ut veneno, ut moriretur." 31 Wherever the Genesis poet 
got the idea of the contrast, it falls in very well with his doc- 
trine of the origin of evil. 32 It is probable that he took the idea 
from such passages as I have cited from the commentators, and 
elaborated the contrast in his own style. 

The remarkable deviation of the Saxon poet's temptation 
story from the orthodox account has often been noticed. The 
commentators can be cited only for the sake of contrast. The 
orthodox opinion was that the serpent was an automaton oper- 
ated by the devil. 33 More unusual was the opinion that Satan 
transformed himself into a serpent. 34 Of course the idea of 
transformation was simpler and more vivid, and so better 
adapted for poetry, than the idea of the automaton, and 
accordingly we have in Genesis B : 

Wearp hine ]>a on Wynnes lie. 
Professor Robinson has shown that the telescoping of the two 
versions of the temptation story, the tempter appearing in one 
case as the serpent, and in the other as an angel of light, is 
to be found both in the Apocalypse of Moses and in Genesis B. 3 ' 

M In Psalmum XXXV Enorratio, Migne 14: 954. 

11 Interrogationes et Responsiones in Genesin, Migne 100: 517-18. 

B See below. 

** So Augustine, De Genes* ad Litter am, Migne 34: 443; Chrysostom, Homil- 
iae in Genesin, Patrologia Graeca 53: 127; Eucherius, Migne 50: 910; Bede, 
InPentateuchumCommentarii,'M.igae9l: 210-11; Alcuin, Migne 100: 523, etc. 

M Bruno Astensis, Expositio in Genesim, Migne 164: 166; Hugo of St. 
Victor, Dogmatica, Migne 176:287. 

* Modern Philology, loc. cit. 
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Interesting confirmation of this point is offered by Mr. C. W. 
Kennedy, who draws attention to the fact that some of the pic- 
tures in the Junius MS. show the tempter in the form of an 
angel, others in the form of a serpent." It may be added that 
both forms of the temptation occur in Paradise Lost. In the 
story of the temptation as dreamed by Eve, told at the begin- 
ning of Book V, the tempter is 

One shaped and winged like one of those of Heaven." 

But in Book IX he is the serpent of the biblical account. 

The criticism of Ker and others has brought out the fact 
that the Genesis poet is not trying to justify the ways of God 
to men. He does not seek to explain away evil. At the same 
time, he tends to refer evil to causes beyond the province of the 
human will. The description of the tree of knowledge as in- 
trinsically evil, already discussed, is a case in point. The evil 
does not inhere solely in the fallibility of the human will, but 
in the tree itself. And so Adam and Eve are deceived into 
thinking that they are doing God's will; they do not fall a prey 
to gluttony, vanity, and vain-glory. The poet goes so far as 
to express his wonder at the mystery of the fall: 

pact is micel wundor 
paet hit ece God aefre wolde 
peoden )x>lian J>aet wurde J>egn swa monig 
forlaedd be )>am ligenum, J>e for )>am larum com.' 8 

This is directly in opposition to the commentators, who 
generally emphasize the primordial wickedness of mankind. 
Only in a few passages have I noticed any attempt to lighten 
Eve's burden of guilt. Rupertus Tuitiensis says that Eve 
certainly knew that it was not the serpent, but a spirit, that 
was speaking to her, and was led astray by sheer wonder at 
his wisdom and cunning. "Item et illud quaeritur, utrim 
nesciret mulier quod serpens, aeque ut caetera animantia, 
irrationalis esset, et sua facultate loqui non posset. Si hoc 
nescivit, minorem (quod absurdum est) intelligentiam in illo 
lucido Dei paradiso habuit, quam nunc habet in hac obscuri- 

* The Caedmon Poems Translated into English Prose (New York, 1916), pp. 
zl, 208-11, 215. C. R. Morey, The Drawings of the Junius US., in the same 
work, p. 193. 

"Paradise Lost, V, 55. 

"Ii. 595-98. 
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tate vitae plenae miseriis, ubi licet caro quae corrumpitur 
aggravet animam . . . , scit tamen nullam praeter suam ra- 
tionalem esse vitam. Si autem (quod verum est) scivit ser- 
pentem non nisi alieno spiritu potuisse loqui, profecto in eo 
mire seductionis immensitas est quod quasi omnipotentiam 
spiritus ejus mirata est mulier, qui per irrationabile animal 
humana formare verba potuisset. . . . Hoc, inquam, dubium 
jam non remanet, unde tanti erroris vitium tam tenaciter hom- 
inibus inhaeserit: quia videlicet mater nostra, mater cunctorum 
viventium Eva, prima felle hujus nequitiae intrinsecus amari- 
cata est, quando in ilia facundiam male diserti serpentis, quasi 
divinam diabolici spiritus sapientiam mirata, et stulte venenata 
est." 39 This faintly suggests the exoneration of mankind 
in Genesis B. In a passage in Ambrose, mitigation of Eve's 
guilt appears in connection with the telescoping of the two 
modes of temptation, discussed above. "Serpens, inquit, me 
persuasit: et hoc veniabile Deo visum est; eo quod nosset mul- 
tas ad decipiendum vias esse serpentis (quia transfiguratur in 
angelum lucis, et ministri ejus sicut ministri justitiae sunt). ." 4 * 
This is about as far as orthodoxy could go in the direction of the 
Saxon poet's version. 

The tempter promises Adam that if he eats the fruit of the 
forbidden tree his body will be more glorious, and his mind en- 
larged. 41 When he speaks to Eve he goes farther, and promises 
that this physical and mental transfiguration will bring her a 
vision of earth and heaven. 

ponne wurtiatS J>in eagen swa leoht, 
paet )>u meant swa wide ofer woruld ealle 
geseon siSSan and selfes stol 
Herren bines and habban his hyldo fortS. 41 

And in fact, after she eats the fruit, she sees a new glory in 
earth and heaven (11. 600 ff.). She is physically transformed, 
or thinks herself so — 

. . . be is ungelic 
wlite and waestmas. 43 

"In Genesim, Mignc 167: 289. Cf. also Bruno Astensis, Expositio in 
Genesim, Migne 164: 166. 

m De Paradiso, Migne 14: 311. 
41 LI. 502-03; 519-20. 
«LL 564-67. 
« LI. 612-13. 
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She can see God and his angels (11. 666 ff.). But after Adam 
eats the fruit, the light disappears (11. 772 ff.). Evidently this 
theme, which is considerably elaborated by the poet, is somehow 
connected with Genesis iii: 3: . . "in the day ye eat thereof, 
then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be a? God." Of 
course the ensuing passage, iii: 7 — "And the eyes of them both 
were opened" — was taken by the commentators to mean that 
they awoke to a consciousness of guilt. But it is natural that 
the words of the tempter should have been sometimes inter- 
preted as a more or less vague promise of glory to come. 
Thus in the Genesis poem attributed to Juvencus, Satan utters 
the following curious lines in speaking of the tree: 

Atqui si studeas mellitos carpere victus, 
Aureus astrigero redibit cardine mundus. 44 

In the same poem Adam and Eve undergo a sort of physical 
transformation after they have eaten the fruit: 

Quod simul ac sumpsit, detersa nocte, nitentes 
Emicuere oculi, mundo splendente, sereni. tt 

This at least represents a departure from the biblical narrative 
in the direction of the Genesis. However, it is closer to the 
passage in Avitus cited by Sievers than to the Anglo-Saxon. 46 
Professor Robinson emphasizes the important difference that 
this transfiguration takes place after Adam's fall, 47 and of 
course this difference holds for the Juvencus passage also. 

In the passage already quoted, the physical transfiguration 
is associated with the glory that invests heaven and earth 
after Eve has yielded to the tempter. By this time we are so 
far from the book of Genesis that the matter seems purely 
apocryphal, and in truth an apocryphal source has been offered 
by Professor Robinson, in the 'great glory' which surrounds 
the forbidden tree in the Apocalypse of Moses. It is perhaps 
hard to say further whether Eve's vision of God on His throne, 
with the angels flying through the heavens, is simply a develop- 
ment of the ideas of supernatural radiance and heightened 
vision, or whether it represents an independent element from 

"Migne 19: 348. Also Migne 2: 1099, Jncerti Auctoris Genesis, with a 
slightly different text. 

* Migne 19: 348. Also Migne 2: 1100. 
44 De Original* Peccato, 11. 261-64. 
47 Modern Philology, loc. cit. 
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some apocryphal source. But it may be worth while to point 
out that there was, in the Orient at least, a widespread legend 
to the effect that Adam and Eve, when they were in Paradise, 
could see the angels in heaven. In the Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch, the so-called 'Slavonic Enoch,' God says in his account 
of the life of Adam in Paradise: "I made for him the heavens 
open that he should perceive the angels singing the song of 
triumph." 48 This was taken over into the Book of Adam and 
Eve: "When we dwelt in the garden . . we saw the angels that 
sang praises in heaven." 49 I quote further from the editor of 
the "Slavonic Enoch": "According to S. Ephrem, i, 139, Adam 
and Eve lost the angelic vision on their fall (Malan). Philo, 
Quaest. xxxiiin Gen., believes, 'oculis illos praeditos esse quibus 
potuerunt etiam eas quae in coelo sunt.' " 50 This vision, of 
course, is a somewhat different matter from the one in Genesis 
B. It is of the same nature, and it disappears after the fall, 
but it is of divine, not of diabolic, origin. And still it does not 
seem unlikely that a fragment of apocalyptic tradition of this 
sort should have got attached to the text, "Your eyes shall be 
opened" of Genesis, and thus have been drawn into the temp- 
tation story. The tradition would have to be followed much 
farther into the Occident before any claim for its influence on 
Genesis B could be set up. Gregory the Great seems to have 
known it. 61 

A later episode in the Book of Adam and Eve may also be 
cited. After the expulsion Adam and Eve are forced to take 
refuge in a dark cave. Satan and his followers appear as angels 
of light, and the cave becomes bright. Adam first thinks they 
are angels of God, but he has certain doubts, and prays for en- 
lightenment. A true angel then comes, and shows Satan to 
Adam in his true form. 62 

The Rice Institute Alan D. McKillop 

*• Oxford, 1896, trans. W. R. Morfill, ed. R. H. Charles, XXXI, 2. 

49 Quoted by Charles in note to loc. cit. Cf. also the following passage, 
which I take from A. Dillmann's translation of this document: "So lange du 
in demtitigem gehorsam standest," God said to Adam, "war die lichtnatur in 
dir, und deswegen sahest du die fernsten dinge; aber seit die lichtnatur dir 
entzogen ist, kannst du das feme nicht mehr sehen." (Das christliche Adam- 
buck des Morgenlandes, 1853, p. 17.) 

*° Op. cit, p. 44. 

" Dialogues, Migne 57: 317. 

•* Das ckrisUiche Adambuch des Morgenlandes, pp. 28 S. 



